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The  BART  Impact  Program  is  a comprehensive,  policy- 
oriented  study  and  evaluation  of  the  impacts  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area’s  new  rapid  transit  system  (BART). 

The  program  is  being  conducted  by  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Commission,  a nine-county  regional  agency  estab- 
lished by  state  law  in  1970. 

The  program  is  financed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  California 
Department  of  Transportation.  Management  of  the  Federally- 
funded  portion  of  the  program  is  vested  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  T ransportation. 

The  BART  Impact  Program  covers  the  entire  range  of  poten- 
tial rapid  transit  impacts,  including  impacts  on  traffic  flow, 
travel  behavior,  land  use  and  urban  development,  the  envi- 
ronment, the  regional  economy,  social  institutions  and  life 
styles,  and  public  policy.  The  incidence  of  these  impacts  on 
population  groups,  local  areas,  and  economic  sectors  will  be 
measured  and  analyzed.  The  benefits  of  BART,  and  their  dis- 
tribution, will  be  weighed  against  the  negative  impacts  and 
costs  of  the  system  in  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  rapid  transit  investment  makes  toward  meeting 
the  needs  and  objectives  of  this  metropolitan  area  and  all  of 
its  people. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PERSON-DAYS  BY  WORK  ELEMENT 
Work  Element  Number  Description  Person-Days 


- 

General  Survey 

70 

1 

Impact  of  BART  on  Political  Institutions 

60 

2 

Impact  of  BART  on  Educational  Institutions 

90 

3 

The  Family  as  Institution 

120 

4 

Impact  of  BART  on  Cultural  Institutions 

15 

5 

Impact  of  BART  on  Life  Situations 

75 

6 

Impact  of  BART  on  College  Students 

35 

7 

BART  and  Life  Styles  of  Youth 

25 

8 

Time  Availability 

15 

9 

Impact  of  BART  on  Low- Income  Groups 

32 

10 

Impact  of  BART  on  Subcultures 

45 

Total 

582 
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PROPOSED  DATA  GATHERING  ACTIVITIES 

Hypotheses  General  Survey  Specified  Ethnography/  Monitoring 

Interviewing  Observation  Documents 


9 

10 
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12 

13 
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15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Letters  refer  to  Studies.  See  Page  4 for  brief  description  of  Studies. 
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Monitoring 
Documents 

0 

28  P 

29  A F 

30  A F 

31  A 

32  A 


Hypotheses 

General  Survey 

Specified 

Interviewing 

Ethonography/ 

Observation 

25 

A. 

M 

26 

N 

R 

27 

N 

R 

33  AT 

34  AT 

35  AT 

36  AT 


37 


A 


T 


Letters  refer  to  Studies.  See  Page  4 for  brief  description  of  Studies. 
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BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  STUDIES 


Study 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 

F 


G 


J 

K 

L 


Work  Element 
Number 


2 

1 

1 


2 


Description  Estimated 

Effort 

in  Person  Days 


General  survey  obtained  in  the  first  70 

months  of  study  to  locate  and  isolate 

data  for  select  hypotheses  and  to 

provide  a test  for  others,  including 

hypotheses  12,  14,  and  17  through  25 

and  29  through  37. 


Case  study  of  four  high  schools.  Hy-  75 

potheses  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

Ethnography  of  neighborhood  organiza-  20 

tions.  Hypotheses  and  3. 

Analysis  of  letters  and  documents  of  20 

neighborhood  organizations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  city  councils  and  BART  boards. 

Hypotheses  2 and  3. 

The  review  of  school  records  and  other  15 


documents  related  to  the  comparative  study 
of  four  high  schools.  Hypotheses  4 - 10. 


3 The  study  of  two  sets  of  families,  matched  20 

on  a number  of  strategic  items,  varying  in 

that  one  set  uses  BART,  the  other  not. 

Interviewing  study.  Hypotheses  12  and  14, 
and  related,  18  and  23. 

1 Specific  interviewing  for  neighborhood  orga-  20 

nizations  with  BART-related  agenda.  Test 
for  hypotheses  2 and  3. 

4 Specific  survey  of  audiences  at  symphonies 
and  plays.  Hypotheses  15  and  16. 

3 Case  study  of  select  families  from  study  F.  100 

Hypotheses  12  and  14. 

4 Review  of  documents  such  as  attendance  records  7 

at  museums,  operas,  theaters.  Hypotheses  15 

and  16. 
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Study  Work  Element 
Number 


Description 


Estimated 

Effort 

in  Person  Days 


M 5 Specific  interviewing  of  aggregates  75 

identified  in  hypotheses  17,  19,  20,  22 
24,  25,  identified  in  Study  A,  including 
aged,  handicapped,  members  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities. 


N 7 


0 6 


P 7 


R 7 


T 10 


Interview  study  of  owners  and  managers  of  7 

commercial  establishments  that  cater  to 
youth.  Hypotheses  26  and  27. 

Study  analyzing  documents  revealing  trends  35 

in  the  residential  patterns  of  college  youth 
who  attend  colleges  with  BART  station  nearby. 
Hypotheses  24  and  25. 

Special  survey  of  an  audience  at  a rock  8 

concert  to  determine  mode  of  transit. 

Hypothesis  28. 

Ethnography  of  ' 'youth  spots"  around  BART  10 

stations.  Tie  into  Study  B,  but  more 
specific,  to  hypotheses  26  and  27. 

Special  interviewing  with  samples  of  members  45 
of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  Hypotheses 
33  through  37. 


Total  *535 


*Not  included  in  the  Person- days  estimates  are  15  person  days  for  Work  Element 
#8  and  32  persons  days  for  Work  Element  #9.  No  independent  study  is  to  be 
perforated  for  Work  Elements  #8  and  #9  as  the  data  will  be  drawn  from  other 
BIP  studies. 


INSTITUTIONS 

AND 
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Goals  and  Standards  for  a General  Social  Survey  for  the  Institutions  and 
Lifestyles  Project 

We  have  recommended  (See  Appendix  B)  that  a major  effort  be  made  to  conduct  a 
joint  survey  with  other  projects  of  BIP  so  that  duplication  and  cost  can  be 
minimized.  If  the  contractor  can  achieve  that,  then  BIP  should  consider  easing 
some  of  the  requirements  listed  below. 

1.  The  general  goals  of  the  survey  are  to  (a)  find  the  appropriate  subjects 
for  specific  projects  listed  in  the  research  plan;  and,  (b)  to  directly  test 
relevant  hypotheses  listed  in  the  document  by  the  most  scientific  survey  methods. 

More  specifically, 

2.  The  sampling  design  should  permit  the  identification  of  large  numbers  of 
the  following  groups: 

Bart-using  families  and  BART  users  (goal:  25-501  of  sample) 

Members  of  ethnic  minorities  (goal:  15-25%  of  sample) 

Low  income  families  (goal:  10-20%  of  sample) 

Of  course,  these  categories  will  overlap  -- 
should  overlap  --  extensively. 

This  would  best  be  done  by  oversampling  within  BART  corridors  and  within  minority 
and  low- income  areas.  If  this  proves  insufficient,  a filtering  procedure  could  be 
used.  At  the  same  time,  the  sample  which  is  selected  should,  with  proper  weighing 
of  cases,  be  able  to  represent  individuals  within  the  Bay  Area.  Put  another  way, 
the  sample  should  combine  representative  probability  sampling  with  purposeful  over- 
sampling  or  special  sampling.  In  all  cases,  respondents  must  be  scientifically 
selected  in  an  unbiased  manner.  (The  sample  should  be  of  individuals  at  home.) 

The  contractor  will  be  expected  to  investigate  the  best  procedure  for  meeting 
these  standards,  and  to  submit  a sampling  plan  to  BIP  for  approval  before  proceeding. 

3.  The  survey  instrument  should  permit  identification  of  the  target  populations 
calling  for  special  study.  It  should  also  include  probes  into  the  specific  content 


areas  of  the  hypotheses:  e.g. , time- savings  and  the  use  thereof,  contacts  with 
relatives  and  friends,  attendance  at  public  events,  involvement  in  neighborhood 
organizations,  family  structure,  use  of  discretionary  time,  etc.  The  probes  used 
should  be,  whenever  possible,  ones  found  reliable  by  other  social  science 
researchers.  (For  example,  there  is  literature  on  time-budgets,  family  structure, 
organizational  involvement,  etc.)  In  addition,  basic  background  items  should  be 
included  (See  Appendix  B) . The  instrument  should  also  be  approved  by  BIP  before 
use. 

4.  A reputable  and  experienced  survey  organization  should  be  hired  to  conduct 
the  interviews,  using  standard  techniques.  They  should  be  asked  to  achieve  at 
least  a 70%  response  rate  in  total  (though  it  may  be  slightly  less  in  low- income 
area).  Sample  size  should  be  between  800-1,500. 

5.  The  contractor  will  be  expected  to  provide  a complete  data  set  and  codebook. 
Furthermore,  at  least  the  following  analyses  should  be  done. 

a.  Response  to  questions  measuring  aspects  of  institutional  involvement 
and  life  style  should  be  cross -tabulated  (with  appropriate  statistics  calculated) 
against: 

1.  A variable:  BART-user  vs.  non-BART  user  residing  in  BART 

corridor  vs.  not  residing  in  BART  corridor; 

2.  Member  of  BART-using  family  vs.  not  vs.  not  residing  in 

BART  corridor; 

3.  Among  BART  users:  commiter  vs.  irregular  user. 

b.  These  tables  should  be  further  run  within: 

1.  Income  (3  to  5 levels) 

2.  Ethnicity  (2-5  categories) 

3.  Age  (at  least  permitting  examination  of  60+  group) 
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4.  Sex 

5.  Number  of  cars  owned 

c.  The  contractor  shall  also  provide  a textual  summary  of  the  key 
findings  in  addition  to  the  tables. 

These  are  minimum  expectations.  Preference  in  selecting  contractors  should  be 
given  to  one  who  clearly  understands  how  and  proposes  to  do  more  sophisticated 
analyses- -including  N-way  tables  and  econometric  modelling. 

Ethonography  and  Participant  Observation 

An  ethnography  is  a description  of  a social  unit  in  sufficient  detail  to  provide 
possible  alternative  explanations  for  the  behavior  of  social  actors  in  that 
unit.  For  example,  an  ethnography  of  an  organization  is  more  than  a description 
of  the  organizational  chart  that  indicates  the  line  of  authority  and  patterns  of 
communication.  It  must  as  well  involve  a characterization  of  the  "quality”  and 
"nature"  of  the  organization,  not  only  capturing  its  uniqueness  with  word  pictures 
but  suggesting  how  and  why  it  is  that  way.  Or,  the  ethnography  of  a BART  station 
would  present  a picture  of  the  "whole"  experience,  describing  the  architecture,  the 
"mood"  or  "feeling"  of  the  station  at  different  times  of  day,  the  role  of  attendance, 
the  neighborhood,  and  so  forth.  The  participant  observer  as  ethnographer  attempts 
to  enter  into  the  social  space  of  ordinary  persons  in  a scene  in  order  to  render  a 
comprehensive  portrait,  in  contrast  to  a series  of  isolated  fragments  of  experience, 
such  as  "the  number  of  middle-aged  white  males  who  pass  through  the  turnstiles 
between  8:00  and  9:00  a.  m."  (See  appendix  A,  pp.  1-12  for  elaboration  of  these 
points . ) 
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Specified  Interviewing 

From  the  general  survey,  select  populations  will  be  identified  for  further 
study.  In  particular,  several  of  the  hypotheses  call  for  interviewing  of  specified 
populations,  including  families  where  one  of  the  members  typically  uses  BART, 
police  and  security  officers,  the  aged  and  handicapped,  and  members  of  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities. 


* 


The  initial  general  survey  which  asks  a series  of  questions,  including  the 
following  list,  may  turn  up  organizations,  institutions,  voluntary  associations, 
and  areas  of  components  of  life  style  that  we  have  missed  in  this  more  deductive 
strategy: 

1.  Has  BART  affected  your  life ' in  any  way? 

If  yes, 

a)  What  aspect  of  BART 

b)  In  what  manner? 

c)  How  important  has  it  been?  Has  this  had  any  effect  on  other 
aspects  of  your  life? 

d)  Slight  probe:  politically?  economically?  do  you  spend  more 

or  less?  etc. 

2 Has  BART  affected  the  lives  of  people  close  to  you  in  any  way? 

If  yes,  (same  series  as  above) 

3.  Do  you  think  BART  has  changed  any  significant  aspect  of  life  in  the  Bay  Area? 

If  yes,  similar  series,  modifying  "c"  and  "d" 

4.  Has  your  membership  in  any  organization  been  altered  by  the  existence  of  BART? 
(same  as  above  series) 

5 . Do  you  know  of  any  organizations  or  institutions  that  have  been  changed  by 
the  existence  of  BART? 
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PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 


The  Project  Management  activities  undertaken  by  the  contractor 
should  be  designed  to  provide  effective  technical,  schedule,  and 
cost  control;  to  ensure  that  the  inter-relations  between  various  partici- 
pating organizations  are  effectively  carried  out;  and  to  provide  explicit, 
written  guidance  for  conduct  of  work  and  preparation  of  reports. 

The  following  activities  should  be  conducted  in  the  course  of 
project  management: 

.Coordination  with  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission 
.Liaison  and  Coordination  with  other  projects  of  BIP 
.Cost  and  Schedule  Control 
.Reports  Control 

Coordination  with  MTC 

A continuous  information  flow  between  the  MTC  and  the  project  team 
must  be  maintained.  This  will  insure  that  the  contractor  and  MTC  are  always 
in  agreement  about  the  project  direction  and  the  priorities  established, 
that  the  contractor  makes  full  use  of  MTC  data  and  facilities,  and  that  the 
MTC  receives  information  as  it  is  generated  by  the  project  team  so  that  it 
can  be  made  available  to  other  BIP  projects  or  interested  parties. 

Liaison  $ Coordination  with  Other  Bart  Impact  Projects 

The  project  and  assistant  project  directors,  working  through  MTC,  should 
be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  activities  with  other  BART  impact 
contractor  personnel  working  on  related  projects.  They  should  be  available 


for  briefings,  presentations  and  discussions  with  other  contractors, 

BART,  citizen  groups,  other  governmental  groups  or  to  whomever  MTC  feels 
such  inputs  would  be  appropriate. 

Further,  they  should  be  required  to  ensure  the  timely  exchange  of 
data  and  information  pertinent  to  other  on-going  efforts  in  a form  that 
is  readily  understandable  and  useable  by  others,  and  is  consistent  with  the 
data  formats  established  by  MTC  guidelines. 

The  MTC  monthly  contractors  meetings  will  be  most  important  for 
coordination  purposes. 

Cost  § Schedule  Control 

To  control  the  costs  and  the  schedule  for  the  project,  the  contractor 
should  use  established  personnel  control  and  manpower  planning  systems 
and/or  devices.  The  system/devise  used  should  be  capable  of  providing 
considerable  information  about  status  and  progress  of  specific  projects  and 
subprojects.  The  levels  and  quality  of  manpower  application  should  be 
presented  in  status  reports  to  MTC.  Cost  and  allocation  should  be  furnished 
both  on  contractor  and  subcontractor  personnel. 

Reports  Control 

A central  file  should  be  established  and  maintained  for  copies  of  all 
reports- -both  administrative  and  technical- -generated  in  the  Institution 
and  Life  Styles  Project,  as  well  as  for  pertinent  reports  developed  by  others 
that  have  interest  in  the  project. 
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Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  a Contractor 

Because  this  study  calls  for  the  use  of  a variety  of  techniques,  the  most 
important  property  that  a prospective  contractor  have  is  versatility.  This  could 
take  the  form  of  either  a very  eclectic  staff  with  a wide  range  of  methodological 
skills,  or  direct  access  to  a "stable”  of  different  methodologists  and  prospective 
researchers.  The  latter  is  the  most  likely  development,  with  the  prospective 
researchers  in  ethnography,  for  example,  doctoral  students  in  anthropology  or 
other  social  sciences  with  the  need  to  develop  a thesis.  There  will  be  few  if  any 
contractors  who  will  have  ethnographers  or  qualitative  analysts  as  part  of  a 
permanent  staff.  Most  firms  will  have  at  best  a competent  team  of  survey  researchers 
and  quantitative  data  analysts. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  emphasis  or  bias  that  might  be  implicit  in 
such  firms.  That  is,  it  is  one  thing  to  do  survey  research  because  it  is  more 
profitable,  quite  another  because  of  the  belief  that  is  the  only  real  kind  of  social 
research.  Thus,  in  the  casting  around  for  the  best  contractors,  precaution  should 
be  given  and  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  assess  the  degree  of  receptivity  of 
prospective  contractors  to  the  kinds  of  data  gathering  reviewed  irr  Appendix  A. 

This  of  course  would  include  some  sensitivity  to  the  kinds  of  shortcomings  and  special 
advantage  associated  with  these  techniques. 

In  sum,  contractors  should  be  preferred  who  express  an  interest,  a commitment  and 
a capacity  to  investigate  single  issues  from  varying  methodological  perspectives. 


